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Time—The Present. 
PLACE—Appleton, Vermont. 


TIME IN REPRESENTATION, Forty MINUTES 


COSTUMES 


CLARK. Sixty; still strong and vigorous. Wears sub- 
stantial every-day clothes. 


Mary. Fifty-five; type of the kindly, somewhat too 
sentimental New England farm housewife. 


Puitip. Thirty; tall, reserved in speech. Gray travel- 
ing suit, soft hat, light overcoat; French-trimmed beard. 


ROBERT. Twenty-eight; impulsive, good-natured. Black 
suit, straw hat; mustache. . 


MILDRED. Twenty-five; impulsive, quick in movement, 
low voice. White summer suit, hardly betraying country 
cut. Sailor hat. 


JENKINS. Forty; garrulous; working suit, black hair and 
beard, : 


PROPERTIES 
Mary. Telegram. 
PuiLip. Overcoat, valise, vest-pocket note-book, pencil. 
ROBERT. ~Dress-suit case, newspapers. 
MitpreEp. Bunch of roses; old-fashioned vase. — 
JENKINS. Telegram. 


General properties. Lamp on dining table, 
pitcher on dining table. 


A Question of Honor 


SCENE— Zhe modest, comfortably-furnished Dining- Room 
in HENRY CLARK’S Hlome. fintrances Cc. R. and L. 
Windows R. and L.. of Cc. Mu. c. of stage, dining 
table half set for three. Other furniture, chairs, etc., 
according to taste. The stage should be in increasing 
semt-darkness, uf practicable, the time represented being 
dusk. The calcium, casting subdued reddish glow 
through window, R., would be very effective up to entrance 
of MILDRED. Curtain rising discovers CLARK seated 
R. by window, and MARY seated at table upon chair 
nearest Cc. of stage, thoughtful. 


CLARK (rousing himself from reverie). Mary, as I said 
before— 

Mary (s/arting). Gracious! I was thinking so of Phil, 
you made me jump! 

CLARK. That’s you women! And you really think Phil 
will be sitting there once again, an hour from now ? 

Mary. Why, what do—? Oh, come, Henry, don’t 
tease me. But it don’t seem quite real. He’s been gone © 
so long, I’ve got sort of used to not having him there. 
And I wouldn't have believed it, either, if any one had told 
me I was. ; 

CLARK. I’ve felt that way, too, mother, sometimes. It 
is just like you not to let any one sit there to meals 
except Mildred— 

Mary. Then it was only when she’d agree to read 
Phil’s letters to us. 

CLaRK. Or parts of them. (Smz/es.) Sometimes she’d 
run on to little bits of confidences she didn’t mean to 
read. She’s a splendid girl for Phil, mother! 

Mary. Just think of her waiting three long years so 
patiently for him to come back. This afternoon— 

CLARK. What did she say when you sent over word he 
was coming on the evening train ? 

Mary. She said she’d be over before Phil got here. 
And, Henry, she wants the first kiss, even ahead of me. 
Think of it! 

CLARK. Just like her! But she deserves it. 
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Mary. Deserves it! Why, when Phil gets his posi- 
tion he’ll have the best wife in all Appleton County to 
make him a happy home. Deserves it! The other day 
she taught me to make johnny-cake, me, who’s made 
it, and thought it couldn't be beat, for forty years. 
That’s what she’s learned to do, make better bread than 
her Phil’s mother— Won't they be a handsome couple, 
Henry? 

CLARK. True; I’ve only seen one prettier girl in my 
life than Mildred. (Azises and walks slowly up and down, 
R. C., hands behind his back.) You and I, mother, love her 
as though she were our own little girl— 

Mary. The Almighty, Henry, I believe, is giving us 
what He didn’t see fit to send us when we wanted a little 
girl so, back there, after Phil. And I’ve so wanted a 
daughter. That’s shows that everything turns out for the 
best, don’t it, after all? 

CLARK. Perhaps—. What day was it Phil sailed for 
Europe? 

Mary. The twenty-first of June, three years ago. 

CLARK. A long time. Sometimes I[ was afraid he 
wouldn’t, perhaps, see us both again—and some- 
times I thought, too, that he might not come back. 
But, pshaw! He’s almost here now. (Thoughtfully.) 
I'd like to see that telegram once more, mother. (MARY 
takes ut from pocket of her skirt. CLARK finding it now 
too dark at the table, goes to window, X., and reads aloud.) 
“Boston, June 10, 1895, 11.15 A.M. Arrive S16 ta 
evening. Robert with me. Meet me at home. Phil.”— 
True as gospel! (Suddenly.) Come, mother, we’ve 
dreamed too long. The boys will be hungry, coming ’way 
from Boston. (Rubbing his hands.) Oh, how good it seems 
to have the boy back! 

Mary (rises, lights a lamp upon dining table, and re- 
sumes the work of setting table. CLARK seats himself at 
the window, R. C., looking out.) What do you suppose 
Phil wanted us to meet him here for? Why shouldn’t we 
go to the depot? ; 

CLARK. You musn’t be so curious. There’ll be a good 
reason for it. But I myself wonder now, if Robert didn’t 
go to Boston on purpose to meet Phil? 

Mary. There’s another good boy! He wanted so to 
go with Phil over to Europe. Just help me a bit here, 
Henry, please. a 

CLARK (assisting Mary at table), J tell you, it was hard 
for Rob to see his old school and college mate go off. 
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I wish I could have afforded to send him, along with 
Phil. 

MARY (dusy setting table). Gracious! the things Phil 
must have learned these three years. I hope he won't 
come home all stiff and stuck up, like some people 
who know lots. It’s so good, he’s almost sure of 
the place at his college. I don’t believe but what he 
could do anything he made up his mind to. (Pauses, 
lays her hand on chair.) Don't you remember, Henry, 
it was the day after his commencement, just about this 
time of day, he was sitting here at supper, and all of a 
sudden he said to you he’d got to go abroad for three 
years, and couldn’t wait, and it was going to cost three 
thousand dollars? Gracious, how it startled me! And 
the way he looked at you with those blue eyes of his. 
And then—I can remember it word for word—you said, 
“Phil, boy, you’ know what you need better than I 
do. Do what you think is best.” All he said, was, 
“Thank you, father,” and he came around and kissed me. 
(Gazes thoughtfully at the chair, then continues to arrange 
the table.) 

CLARK (at window, R.C.). Yes, and I remember some- 
thing more. You didn’t understand him at first— 

Mary. Henry, I— 

CLARK. It was only your mother-love for the boy. 
But he made you see it right at last, and he always 
will. For the boy is— (Quick knock at door, c.B. MARY 
starts suddenly with a little cry. CLARK springs from 
chair by the window, X., saying, “ Phil!’ MILDRED enfers 
hurriedly. She carries a large bunch of roses in one hand, 
in the other her straw hat. She runs directly to Mary, 
L.C., Zossing, on the way, her hat upon a chair, and the roses 
upon table.) 

MILDRED (throwing her arms about MaRy’s neck, whts- 
pers). Mother Clark, our Phil’s coming! (Goes slowly, 
roguishly smiling to CLARK, R., places her hands upon 
his shoulders, draws his head down, and says softly.) 
Father, did you know, my Phil is coming to pay you a 
visit? (Ske pushes him suddenly away from her, ltaugh- 
ing joyously.) Oh, I am so happy! He wrote in his 
last letter—three weeks ago, think how long!—and that’s 
not the first time either—that he would be at home at 
about this time, but when John came over this afternoon, 
and said he was coming to-night—well, I think I acted 
a little queerly; [ don’t care if I did, though! And you’ve 
set the table, Mother Clark? How cozy it looks here! 
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And—(almost in a whisper) you'll have to set another 
place for—um—for some one. (Ruzs to table.) May I 
put these roses at Phil’s place? I wonder if they'll 
smell as sweet to him as when he used to sit on the 
parsonage steps. Oh, no, let me get the vase, I know 
just where it is. You sit down, Mother Clark, and 
compose yourself. Try to be calm, as I am! (She vuns 
out, L., singing joyously, and for a moment is heard in 
the adjoining room. She returns with an old-fashioned 
vase, into whith she puts the roses, placing them before 
Phil’s chair at the table. CLARK and MARY watch her 
arranging the roses.) Perhaps I didn’t hurry to get the 
chores done! Father said, “Why don’t you go over 
now, and let the work wait until you get back?” 
(Laughs softly.) Hum! I just thought perhaps that 
would—would be too late. Besides I don’t like to 
leave things half done. So I hurried, and then changed 
my dress in a hurry, I tell you. Is it all right, Mother 
Mary? (Silent a moment. Laughs, then becomes serious 
again.) Do let me see the telegram. Where is it? 

Mary. Henry has it, my dear. 

CLARK (fo MILDRED, who has hurried towards him). You 
little minx, you thought you’d make yourself pretty to meet 
Phil, eh? Just like all the girls. The telegram? It isn’t 
Phil’s writing. 

MILDRED (7mpatiently stamping her foot). Oh! (Coax- 
ingly.) Please. (Reads.) Why, I knew Phil wanted us 
to meet him here, but John didn’t say that Robert was 
coming, too. That’s why he went to Boston, isn’t it? 
And he didn’t say that—- (Shoufs.) I heard the train 
whistle! (A hurry to window, R.) Yes, see, Mother 
Clark, there’s the train over there, next the depot. See 
the little lights sparkle in the windows? Now it’s 
stopped! Oh! (Simks into a chair, R. Cc. CLARK and 
Mary watch from window, R. MILDRED runs back to 
where they stand.) ‘The train started again. Humph! 
What do I care for the old train now? Phil and Rob 
must be coming down Depot Street already. How I 
wish, after all, I'd gone to meet them! I think Ill go 
now! (Hurriedly puts on her hat. Pauses, C., undecided. 
Takes hat off as suddenly.) No,1 might miss them, and 
then— (Walks excitedly up and down the room.) They 
must come soon. Three long, long years, all over. He’s 
so near! (Softly fo herself.) My Phil’s so near!—I must 
have some water! (Goes to table.) Why, mother, you 
have forgotten the water! No,I will get it. May I take 
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the lamp a moment? (She goes out, L., with the lamp and 
pitcher. Stage darkened. Silence.) 

CLARK (softly). How she loves him! 

Mary. How he'll love her! 

(MILDRED returns, places the pitcher and lamp upon the 
lable. Knock at door, C.) 

PHILIP (enters, standing a moment on the threshold, daz- 
zled by the light. Carries overcoat on arm, large valise 
in hand. He sees FARMER CLARK and MARY Standing 
near the window, who turn immediately, and start toward 
him. He drops overcoat and valise upon the floor). Mother! 
Father ! 

MILDRED (at sound of his voice, cries ‘‘Phil!!” and rushes 
into the arms he has outstretched for MARY). Phil, darling 
Phil, the first kiss! 

PHILip (apparently taken aback). Mildred, you here? 
(She seeks to draw his head down to her. PHILIP resists 
an instant, then kisses her quickly, and tenderly embraces 
Mary. MILDRED stands a moment, bewildered, then smiles 
brightly as PHILIP shakes hands warmly with CLARK.) 

Mary. Phil, my son, my Phil, you’re here with—with 
us— (fer voice trembles.) 

CLARK. Yes, my boy, now we have you once more, 
thank God! 

Puitie. And I you all. Oh, it seems so good! (7urning 
to pick up overcoat and valise.) 

MILDRED (hurries to him). No, no, let me do that. You 
talk to us. 

PHILIP (watching her as she brushes his coat with her 
hand, and places it carefully across a chair). \ suppose 
[ rather surprised you all, didn’t 1? Mother, why don’t 
you sit down? But that’s what | wanted to do, surprise 
you. It was just a whim of mine, but for two years I’ve 
planned just how I should come home again, all alone 
from the depot, down through the little path across the 
fields, around by the garden and in this very door, just 
as it was getting dark, right to the supper table, for I’ve 
planned two years to be jolly good and hungry, ready for 
mother’s biscuit. Oh, those biscuit! Have you some to- 
night, mother ? 

Mary (vising to go out L.). Indeed, I have. But Mildred 
can make better bread and biscuit than I now. She’s 
learned while you were away. You know why. 

MILDRED (d/ushing).. Oh, don’t, Mother Clark ! 

Puiitip. She’s learned? But don’t go yet, mother, I 
want first to get a good look at you all. Mother, I don’t 
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believe you’ve grown a day older, and you're looking so 
well, too, much better than the photograph you sent 
last summer. Father hasn’t changed a bit, either. I don't 
believe he’ll ever grow gray, do you? And Mildred, you’ve 
—you’re— Robert says you haven’t your equal as a 
housekeeper. 

Mary. Where is Rob? I’ve set a place for him, too. 

Puitrp. He had several errands near the post-office, 
and then again, I think he rather felt as though I would 
like to come back to the old home alone. He'll be along 
in a minute or two with my other things. 

CLARK. Better wait for him, mother, by all means, be- 
fore bringing in those biscuit. And now look around you, 
Phil, my boy. Tell me, do things look strange to you, in 
the old house? 

Puiuip. Strange? Why, it’s just as though I hadn't 
been away a minute. Everything is so familiar; the table, 
the sideboard there, and there’s the big chair I learned 
my A. B.C.’s in. But it is a contrast to the poky room 
in Berlin; that was cheerless enough, roasting hot in 
summer, freezing cold in winter. If it hadn’t been for— 
(Pauses.) 

MILDRED (attentively). For? Tell us all about Berlin, 
dear. 

PHILIP (vegards MILDRED, says slowly). No, no, not to- 
night, Mildred. To-night I will sit here with you all, at 
home, home, once more— 

Mary. For good. But, Phil, you look all tired out and 
worn. I don’t suppose it’s any wonder though, with all the 
long trip. 

-CLARK. I suppose there were pleasant people on board 
the ship, Phil? (PuHitie vegards his father with troubled 
look, and ts seeking words of reply when there is a knock at 
door Cc. and ROBERT enters.) 

ROBERT (carries PHILIP’S advess-suit case and in the other 
hand some papers). Good evening, every one! Yes, I ex- 
pected to find Mildred here. Well, what do you think of 
your boy, Mrs. Clark? A trifle improved with age. | 
declare, it’s funny how news spreads. At the post-office I 
was just getting the mail, when Brigham, the apothecary—~ 
you remember Brigham, Phil ?—he was in our class in the 
high-school—as I was saying, Brigham tapped me on the 
shoulder and said jokingly, ‘‘ Hulloo, old man, I hear your 
brother-in-law came in on the Flyer.” (Laughing.) Justa 
bit previous, Phil, but still— Hulloo! Look at Mildred 
blushing there. 


et 
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PHILIP (confused). Yes, yes—but come, Rob, mother’s 
prepared a nice supper for us; we'd better enjoy it while 
it’s warm. (PHILIP avd ROBERT seat themselves at centre 
and left end of the table. MILDRED fakes the third chair 
at right end of table. CLARK draws up achair to Cc. of 
stage. MARY is busy in serving.) 

PHILIP (zolices the roses before his plate). What lovely 
roses! Why, they’re—yes, they’re the Pastor’s roses. 
(Lifts his eves to MILDRED.) 

MILDRED (shyly). I thought you might like to—to 
be reminded of the others that used to blossom in our 
garden. 

PHILIP (thoughtfully). Yes, they remind me of old times 
—indeed. 

ROBERT. Come, old boy, don't get dreamy. You’re 
hungry and Mildred will keep. 

PHILIP (eating). Good advice. Well, I had a surprise, 
too, to-day. Just before we left Boston, whom should I 
see on the platform but Rob here. He'd come to Boston 
on business, and had just finished it in time. What a 
good guess he made on the train! So you see I hada 
good opportunity to learn all the Appleton news before I 
arrived in town. 

RoBERT. And the way he bled me, particularly of 
news about you all, was a caution. Why, one would 
think he hadn’t had a letter from any of you since he 
went away. 

MILDRED. Well, he ought to have written me a little 
oftener, then. Now we see him paid for it, the bad 
boy. 

Rospert. Then again—this is a psychological examina- 
tion, like those we had in college—then again, he’s grown 
thoughtful. Strange, isn’t it? All the way up he— (4 
sharp knock at the door, Cc. ROBERT ceases speaking, PHILIP 
turns quickly toward the door. CLARK opens. Votce ts 
heard outside.) 

Drpor-MASTER JENKINS. Good evening, Mr. Clark. My 
operator just received a telegram for Phil—seems funny 
to be getting them for him—so soon, too—and so— 

Ciark. For Phil,a telegram ? Won't you come in, Mr. 


Jenkins ? 
DEPOT-MASTER JENKINS (enters c.). Thanks. Can’t 
stop but a minute. As I was sayin— Good evenin’, Mrs. 


Clark, good evenin’, Mildred—as I was sayin’, this tele- 
gram just came for Phil—I suppose, I ought to call him 
Mr. Clark, too, now; but— 
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PHILIP (with repressed excitement, rises from table). No 
Mr. Clark for me. You have a telegram? : 

DEPOT-MASTER JENKINS. Yes; you see I was comin’ 
past here (he feels in his pockets for the telegram),on my 
way home to supper, and—I hope I haven’t lost it any- 
wheres—and my operator thought as how I might bring 
it to you. And if there’s any answer, why, I’m coming 
back in—where is that thing anyway ?—in half an hour 
and I’ll call for it. Here it is now! (//ands it fo PHILIP, 
who starts to open tt, then pauses, gazing at the others.) 
Now I must be gettin’ along, for you know my wife is sort 
of particular about my meals. Hope you'll get as gooda 
one, Phil—and I don’t know but what you will. (Laughs 
heartily.) Good night, every one! (£27/, C.) 

ALL. Good night. 

PHILIP (hurriedly). Thank you, thank you much. (fe 
goes over to R. C., tears open the telegram, and scans wt. He 
utters an exclamation of joy.) 

MILDRED (who has been eagerly watching, runs to him, 
and throws one arm about his neck). Let me see, too! 

PHILIP (starts back, almost shouts). Mildred! (More 
guielly.) Forgive me, but I am tired, and this—this tele- 
gram is—not now; I'll explain to you later. (Reads 
telegram again, very carefully, MILDRED returns slowly to 
table. Puitip places telegram in pocket, and stands un- 
decided and thoughtful, c.) Father, mother—Mildred! I 
must send a—an answer by Mr. Jenkins to this telegram, 
when he returns. And between now and then, I must 
talk this matter over with—Robert, alone. It concerns 
him, too. I know it’s strange, mother, but won’t you get 
us a light, and let us go into some other room? You can 
keep on with your supper. 

Mary (emphatically). Nonsense, you're not to go without 
your suppers, you two boys. If any one’s to wait, we can. 
It won't take long, will it ? 

Puitip. I don’t know, I—I hope not. 

CLARK. Come Mildred, girl, we'll go into the sitting- 
room a spell, and let the boys talk and eat. Come, 
Mildred. : 

MILDRED (vises slowly, gazes wonderingly at Philip. 
Suddenly she runs to MARY, iz the door, R., and exclaims 
laughing.) Now, I know. I’m sure it has something 
to do with a better position for Rob. Hurry, you big 
boys! (Hxeunt CLARK, MARY, MILDRED, R. AS soon as 
the door closes, PHILIP begins to pace the room in an agitated 
manner.) 
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Rosert (eating). Come, old fellow, take it quietly and 
sit down. 

PHILIP (stopping in front of ROBERT, R. C., looks him full 
in the face). Robert! (ROBERT ceases eating.) Robert, 
you must listen to what [’m going to tell you now—and 
hear me with justice. Remember our old friendship in 
school-days and at college. It’s still as firm and strong as 
it was then, isn’t it? 

ROBERT (slowly). Stronger, a thousand times, old fel- 
low. You didn’t need to ask that. Moreover there’s 
another bond that binds us now, which will soon make us 
brother and brother—through Mildred, our Mildred. (PHILIP 
starts involuntarily. ROBERT vises and takes Cc.) Come, 
what’s the matter? 

Puiwip (places both hands on ROBERT’S shoulders, looks 
him full in the face). Rob, hear me now, and for the love 
of Heaven, understand me right. In this matter we can- 
not treat each other as—brother and brother. Do you 
understand ? 

ROBERT (vepeats). We cannot—treat each other in this 
matter as—brother and brother? Do I understand? Brother 
—and bro— (With a sharp, short cry.) Phil!! Mildred? 
My sister? 

PHILIP (makes an pean gesture). Don’t—not so 
loud, Rob! 

ROBERT (staggers lack to L. B., stands motionless, col- 
lecting his ideas). You—Mildred—You don’t—love her? 
My God! (Stzks into the chair at the table, in which MILDRED 
sat, Puitip, R.c.) I must think, think— Oh, my Mildred, 
you poor girl! (PHILIP crosses to him.) Phil Clark, how 
could you—a man like you? You don’t know—can’t know 
what this means to usall! (He unconsciously clasps the 
table cover.) Phil, friend that you are to me, the best friend 
I’ve ever had in the world except my-father and my—my 
sister, it seems to me at this minute I could kill you for 
killing my Mildred! That’s what it will mean to her, 
sooner or latter. Oh, Phil, Phil! 

PHILIP (gently, after a moment’s silence). For the sake 
of us all, Rob, try to be strong. I’m going to open my 
whole heart to you in the next few minutes as never be- 
fore. And then I must ask you a question; on the answer 
to that question will depend in great measure my life in 
the future—and our common happiness, too. Can you 
_ listen, or must—shall I have to decide, alone ? 

ROBERY (Azs postition unchanged). Go on. Only make 
it short. 
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PHILIP (after a pause). When I left Appleton for Berlin, 
you know that Mildred and I were engaged. She seemed ~ 
to answer the requirements—they weren’t exacting, I can 
see now—which I thought the woman should possess 
who was later to be my wife. We'd grown up together, 
you know. Everything seemed to say, “ You are destined 
for each other.” So, when I went out of this door, I said 
to her that in three years I should come back to her— 
and I’ve come. 

ROBERT. But if, then, you ‘ve come— 

Puiu. But I’ve come back with different feelings, 
Rob, longings, aspirations which have grown upon me. 
There is in me new life from the old world, from 
Europe. This is what you must try to understand, Rob, 
how such a thing as that can happentoa man, I didn’t 
notice, at first, in Berlin, that the world had changed; 
it dawned upon me slowly, that my horizon was en- 
larging, that I was growing more far-sighted. Think: I 
met persons who were known far and wide, artists, 
scientists, men of letters; they were there, studying or 
working, creating. They gave me new thoughts to think, 
new air to breathe. So my eyes, my ears, my brain were 
opened, opened to impressions I had scarcely dreamed of 
before. 

RoBERT (/ow). Yes, yes; I— 

PuHiLip. Forgive me, old fellow, for—for parading this 
life before you. It was as though everything were 
broadened and deepened. I plunged into the study of 
music—oh, the concerts, the opera, Rob, night after 
night, and the theatre, the real theatre. I was living, 
rushing, feeling in a new world, so broad and deep it ap- 
peared to have no limit, and I seemed at the same time 
to become a new being. You can understand me now, 
can’t you? 

ROBERT (gazing into space). I’m trying to. 

Puitie. I could stand the strain physically. The early 
years on the old farm here prepared me well for that. 
The time went more quickly than I could realize. In 
the first plunge into this new life, I neglected my cor- 
respondence; I had no one to write to, pouring out my 
joy, and that was all I felt like writing, all I could think of. 

ROBERT. I was a correspondent of yours. 

Puitip. Oh, Rob, I was so afraid you would misunder- 
stand me. And then, just while I was undecided about. 
that, suddenly I made the horrible discovery— 

ROBERT. The horrible discovery? 
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Puitip. Yes; that—that I no longer loved Mildred; 
that ’'d not only worked away from my own earlier ways 
of thinking and acting, but that I had also lost that feeling 
of congeniality, of sympathy toward others who still felt 
that life their own. 

Rospert. Lost! Lost that feeling toward all others? 
Oh, Phil! Why couldn’t your eyes have been opened 
sooner? 

Puiuip. Night after night, Rob, I came home with that 
very cry upon my lips, “Why couldn’t my eyes have 
been opened sooner?” I couldn’t write to Mildred about 
it, without giving an explanation; how could I do that? 
Besides I knew she was one of the sweetest, most refined, 
truest girls in all the world; she would give up every- 
thing, life itself, I believe, in her loyalty and love. 

RoBertT. Oh, Phil, that’s true! 

Puitip. And so, how I sought to persuade myself 
that my feelings were only the result of a passing fancy, a 
whim; that I would see her again with the same loving 
eyes of earlier days. No! I was obliged, obliged, Rob, 
to acknowledge that Mildred, dear and sweet as she was, 
I couldn’t love. For I knew now that the woman I should 
marry, if I ever did marry, must be one who should have 
my tastes, appreciate them, one whom I could admire for 
her intellectual breadth and depth, as well as for her 
sweet, loving disposition and qualities. 

RoperT. Phil, you’re—you’re—. My heaven, it is hard 
to bear! I know, Phil, you’re the best judge of your 
own feelings, your own ambitions, and of course I must 
believe you when you say you've outgrown us here. But 
Phil, what are you going to do? How can you meet— Oh, 
isn’t there a chance of your having deceived yourself and 
after a while— 

Puitiep. WhatamI going todo? That is the question 
I wish to ask you in a few minutes, now. And there is 
no chance of my having deceived myself, for—be strong, 
now—I—I have found the woman whom I wish to call 
my wife. (ROBERT wztlers acry.) Be still, old fellow, I 
know how it hurts. Bear it, bear it. I met her in Berlina 
year ago. ‘ 

MILDRED (knocks and enters hastily, R.). Did you cry 
“Come,’’ Rob? You're taking such a long, long time, you 
boys. The rest of us want Phil just a little bit. (Playfully.) 
- How much -tonger, please? 

ROBERT (rises, L., forcing himself to smile. PHILIP, L. C., 
but half faces MILDRED). We—we shall soon—only a few 
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minutes. We're almost done. It’s—it’s nothing. (Laughs 
rather hysterically.) Ha! ha! ha! You can see. Now, 
go—please go! | 

MILDRED (doublfully, gazing on both men). Yes, 1—I — 
see. But I don’t— (RosBERtT makes her a gesture to go.) 
Yes, I’m going. (With forced liveliness, in doorway.) Oh, 
well; it’s all right, anyway, I know! (£277, R.) ; 

ROBERT (watches her go out, then turns to PHILIP, and 
struggling to control his voice, says). Phil, you see, how 
things are here. . 

PHILIP (hits voice trembles, he speaks almost inaudibly). 1 
—I met her in Berlin a year ago, where she was studying 
music. A music-student from the West—from St. Paul, 
introduced me to her one night at Lohengrin. It was 
just in the midst of this terrible trouble about Mildred. 
And I was with Edith the whole evening. (Pauses.) My 
acquaintance with her—Edith Waters is her name; she 
comes from St. Paul—showed me once and for all what 
absolute folly it would be for me to dream that with— 
Mildred I could be ever really happy. But Edith’s tastes 
were mine. She had spent almost half her life on the 
continent, at different capitals; I don’t need to say more 
than that. I'd like to tell you all about her, Rob, how 
bright she is, how lovely in every way; it would be only 
a further grief to you, though. How could I help falling 
in love with her? This last year with her has strength- 
ened my love toward her, until now it surpasses every 
other feeling I possess. : 

RoBERT (almost bitterly). Well, why don’t you marry 
her then, and settle it once for all ? 

PHILIP. Rob, you’re not just, at present. I'll tell you. 
She is engaged, too (RoBERT looks up); engaged to a 
friend of the family in St. Paul. He’s considerably older 
than she; he’s waited for her to grow to womanhood 
and finish her education. More with the wish to please 
her parents than from any real earnest affection for him, 
she gave him her word, before coming to Europe this 
last time, that when she returned she would marry him. 
She really cares for him, however; he’s well educated 
and has money; so neither he nor she would ever want. 
That might not be the case with me. 

RoBERT. And—and how does she feel toward you? 

Puirip. She loves me sincerely and deeply. In the de- 
sire of being with each other as long as possible we sailed — 
for home together, two weeks ago. . 

ROBERT. On the same steamer? 
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Puitie. Yes; she to return to St. Paul, I to Appleton 
and to you all. Oh, the happiness of those last days! 
(Pauses.) Together! We understood perfectly each other’s 
position. And so, the afternoon of the day before we 
reached Sandy Hook, we had a last long talk together 
and we made this resolve. Listen, Rob. Since neither 
of us, Edith or I, had been able to decide upon any satis- 
factory way of solving the problem of our situation, we 
agreed that we would give ourselves three days from 
the moment when we should part in New York. Within 
that time I would have reached home, seen you all, and 
in some manner—I couldn’t then imagine how—have 
settled this great question of my life. Edith was to stop 
one day in New York with a friend, then she would be 
traveling on toward St. Paul, and would be deciding, also. 
I should telegraph her my final resolve in such time that 
she would receive it upon her arrival in St. Paul. (Pawse.) 
That I must do to-night. 

ROBERT (impulsively). And the telegram ? 

PHILIP (takes telegram from pocket). Is from her, sent 
from Chicago, and says to me, “Your answer will govern 
mine. Edith.” At the present moment she is riding on 
toward St. Paul awaiting the answer which, within the 
next fifteen minutes, I must send her. (Pause.) Robert, 
what ought it to be? (ROBERT looks up, as though to 
speak.) No, don’t answer yet. Do you know why I 
have waited until I met you and these dear folks before 
making up my mind? It’s because I felt that perhaps the 
sudden blow which would come to Mildred, and to father 
and mother, if I should follow that course toward which 
my heart calls me so longingly, would be more cruel, 
more difficult to bear, than the gradual realization which 
must dawn upon them all, sooner or later, that I did not 
love Mildred, and was not happy in her love. Rob, what 
would that mean to both of us, when it did come? 
(Pauses.) Such are the facts. I’m asking you in these 
few minutes to decide for me what in a whole year I have 
not been able to bring myself to do; because you, better 
than any one else, know Mildred’s heart. Rob, I ask you, 
in this most solemn moment of my life, what shall it be, go 
or stay? 

ROBERT (whose face shows the anguish he ts experienc- 
ing, twice attempts to speak, and pauses. The third time 
he says, painfully and distinctly). Phil, you must—you 
must do what you think is best. God knows I cannot, 
cannot, be the judge! (Buries his face in his hands upon 
the table.) 
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PHILIP (whose gaze, after ‘having wandered about the 
yoom, finally settles upon the door, R.). Rob, please tell 
Mildred I must speak with her at once. 

ROBERT (vises slowly, walks without a word to the door, 
R. Almost there, he turns and says in an agonized tone). 
Phil, my poor Mildred! (Then hurries out, R. PHILIP 
stands motionless, C., telegram in hand, staring at the door 
through which MILDRED 1s fo come. A moment's suspense. 
Then the door, R., opens.) 

MILDRED (speaks outside). And Phil wants to speak 
with me, Rob? (£xlering, R., she sees PHILIP.) Oh, now, 
Phil, you'll show me the— (She observes the stern ex- 
pression on PHILIP’s face; she pauses, the smile on her lips 
dies away, her eyes wander from his face to the telegram. 
ln a half frightened way. she goes slowly up to him and 
throws herarms around his neck.) Phil! Don’t look so! 
What is— (He seeks gently to disengage her arms, call- 
ing her by name. A short look of bewilderment turns toa 
look of terror. She cries out.) Phil, why—why do you look 
at me so? Ah! Don’t you—you—love me? (PHILIP does 
not answer immediately. MILDRED shrieks and sinks faint- 
ing toward the floor. PHILIP, supporting her, bears her 
toward a chair, R. F. As he half leads, half carries 
her, her head falls upon his shoulder. He pauses, gazing 
down upon her, then places her gently in the chair. Very 
soon aftey MILDRED’S cry, CLARK, MARY, azd ROBERT 
hurry in, R. MARY immediately notices MILDRED and 
hastens to her.) 

CLARK (goes toward PHILIP). Phil, boy, what does this. 
mean? 

-~ROBERT (holding CLARK by the arm). Wait! (PHILIP 
walks toward MILDRED, as though to speak to her. There 
ts a knock at door, C.) 

PHILIP (sfarts suddenly, says in a hollow voice to ROBERT). 
Keep him outside! (ROBERT goes to door, C.) 

DrEpPOT-MASTER JENKINS (outside, C.). Good evening, 
again. If there’s any answer to the telegram, I’ll— (ROBERT 
has gone out, and closed the door.) 

(PHILIP stands motionless a moment, then goes slowly 
toward the dining-table. CLARK Stands motionless by the 
window, his eyes fixed on PHiLip. Mary &neels by MIL- 
DRED’S side, chafing her hands. PHILIP mechanically seeks 
paper on the table, finds none, tears a slp of paper from a 
note-book which he takes from his vest pocket. He seats 
himself, writes slowly and distinctly, then re-reads. Fin- — 
ished, he lifts his eyes to MILDRED. ROBERT re-enters. 
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MILDRED has risen to an erect sitting position, and ts star- 
ing at PHILIP, half supported by MARY’s arm about her 
waist, PHILIP rises and Slowly goes out. Absolute silence. 
A moment, and PHILIP veturns, sinks into a. chair at the 
table, L. C., and sits, face in his hands, elbows on table.) 

CLARK (once more going to PHILIP, stands above him, 
speaks sternly). Phil, my boy, what have you done? 

PHILip (lifts his face, gazes firmly at CLARK, says slowly). 
That which I thought was best! 
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